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LINCOLN  VISITED 
FAIR  HERE  IN  1864 

Emancipator   Addressed    Thou- 
sands at  'Great  Central' 
in  Logan  Square 


BODY  WAS  BROUGHT  HERE 


(Illustrated  on  Picture  Pa^e) 
In  June,  1S64,  President  Lincoln 
visited   the   Great   Central   Fair   in 
Philadelphia. 

Less  than  a  year  later  the  city 
was  thrown  into  mourning  at  the 
new3  of  the  President  assassination, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Lincoln's 
body  lay  in  state  in  Independence 
Hall. 

That  June  day  in  1861  when  he 
made  one  of  the  longest  of  his  sev- 
eral visits  to  the  city  and  spoke 
briefly  at  various  places  the  city 
was  a  mass  of  color.  Thousands  of 
citizens  converged  on  the  fair 
grounds,  now  Logan  Square,  to  see 
and  hear  the  Nation's  leader  at  the 
peak    of    popular   favor. 

That    night,    Lincoln    wus    feted 
at  the   Union  League   and   later   at 
his    hotel,    the    old   Continental,   dth  ^ 
and  Chestnut  sts.     Crowds  seethed 
around   the   buildings,   societies   pa- 
raded,   red,    white    and    blue    fii'es 
burned  in  the  city's  streets,  and  the  [ 
legend  carried  on  banners  was  "No  ■ 
compromise   with   traitors."  i 

The    next    day    The    Bulleti)i    de- 
clared editorially:  "If  there  was  any- ; 
thing  needed  to  prove  tlie  inmien-de  I 
popularity  of  President  Lincohi  and 
the  strong  hold  he  has  on  the  people, 
that    one    thing   was    furnished    by  1 
his    reception   in   Philadelphia   yes- 
terday. 

"Front  the  time  of  his  unexpect- 
edly early  arrival  at  Broad  and  Pine 
sts.,  to  the  closing  serenade  at  the 
Continental  Hotel  at  night,  there 
was  one  grand  continuous  ovation, 
the  only  fear  being  that  tlic  distin- 
guished and  honored  guest  would  be 
worried  by  the  attention  heaped 
upon  him." 

It  was  a  different  picture  Phila- 
delphia presented  in  April  of  the 
next  year.  Its  hero  had  been  mur- 
dered. Portraits  of  the  President, 
draped  in  black,  were  placed  in  win- 
dows, business  ceased.  "Tn  mo.st 
households  there  was  as  much  sor- 
row as  though  members  of  them 
had  been  removed  by  death." 

During  his  occasional  visits  to  the 
city  Lincoln  had  made  an  impress 
in  the  hearts  of  Philadelphians. 
They  felt  aji  intimate  contact.  They 
had  seen  him  first  on  Washington's 
birthday  in  1861,  when,  on  his  way 
to  the  Inauguration  in  Washington, 
he  stopped  over  in  Philadelphia  and 
at  sunrise  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Nation's  first  President,  he  raised  a 
35-starred  flag  at  Independence 
Hall. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  war, 
fairs  were  conducted  in  many  cities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, the  proceeds  going  to  as- 
sure care  for  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers. 

The  Great  Central  Fair,  in  June, 
1864,  was  one  of  these  and  Lincoln 
attended,  as  he  told  the  thousands 
who  listened,  "in  the  hope  that  pos- 
sibly It  might  add  something  in 
sweUin*r~the  contributiocis  .  for  ,th^ 


benefit  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field 
who  are  bearing  the  harder  part  of 
this  great  national  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged. " 

At  4.15  P.  M.  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  President  drove  un  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance  to  Union 
av.  on  18th  st.  The  crowd  was  im- 
mense. Before  reaching  the  main 
flag  staff  the  visitors  were  so  dense- 
ly packed  against  each  other  that 
several  minute.s  elapsed  before  any- 
thing like  a  passage  was  opened. 

The  President  met  the  committee 
and  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
who  had  been  entertained  by  a  spe- 
cial Ladies'  Committee,  in  Agri- 
cultural Hall.  Then  flanked  by 
Mayor  Henry  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  President  said, 
"Now,  let's  try  it  again." 

So  thick  was  the  crowd  it  took 
an  hour  to  proceed  from  Agricul- 
cultural  Hall  to  Horticultural  Hall 
on  the  fair  grounds.  At  the  latter 
place  the  President  spoke.  Of  the 
war  he  declared: 

"We  accented  the  war  for  an  oli- 
ject,  a  worthy  object,  and  the  war 
will  end  when  that  object  is  attain- 
ed. Under  God  I  hope  it  will  never 
end  until  that  time." 

There  were  cheers  for  General 
Grant,  General  Sherman  and  all  the 
generals  in  the  army.  Then  Lin- 
coln stepped  forward,  and  as  the 
crowd  quieted,  he  said,  "Gentlemen, 
cheer  for  the  army  and  navy,  for 
the   soldiers   and   sailors." 

That  evening  when  he  spoke  from 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  he  paid 
tribute   to  the  city's  citizens. 

Before  another  12  months  had 
nassed  the  war  had  come  to  an  end 
and  reconstruction  was  already  be- 
ing nlanned.  An  editorial  of  April 
12,  1865.  mentioned  the  "calm,  seri- 
ous bearing  of  President  Lincoln  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  joy  of 
the  people,"  as  a  "new  proof  that 
he  was  wisely  chosen  as  the  head 
of  the  Nation."  , 

A  week  later  he  was  dead. 

The  shock  felt  in  Philadelphia  was 
terrific. 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
universality    of    grief    which    made 


yesterday  seem  like  a  sad  sabbath 
in  this  city,"  said  a  news  accotmt  of 
April  20,  1865.  "Not  a  place  of  busi- 
ness was  open.  The  city  railway 
cars  ceased  running  from  12  to  2 
o'clock  and  the  quiet  which  prevail- 
ed was  marvelous."  , 

On  Saturday,  April  22,  the  body 
was  brought  to  Philadelphia,  where 
it  lay  in  state  all  day  Sunday  in 
Independence  Hall. 

"Everywhere  the  city  wore  a 
gloomy  appearance  and  the  weath- 
er, if  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
I  the  general  grief,  was  a  series  of 
I  smiles  and  tears.  Sun  and  rain  al- 
I  ternated  during  the  day,"  a  contem- 
I porary  account  said. 

"The    crowd    in    the    streets    was 
immense.    On  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
sts.,  the  crowd  was  so  dense  as  to 
make  locomotion  very  difficult,  but 
the  concourse  on  these  streets  was 
nothing   to    compare   with    that   on 
Arch  st.  and  other  streets  over  which 
the  procession  passed." 
j      Then  the  next  day,  Sunday — 
1      "Philadelphia      never      witnessed 
!  such  a  scene.    The  body  of  Mr.  Lin- 
I  coin   was    to    be    in    state    in    Inde- 
pendence. Hall  during  the  day  and 
the   Hall  was   to   be   open  for   visi- 
tors." 

The  Hall  closed  at  1.30  A.  M.,  Mon- 
day morning,  when  the  last  person 
[  had  passed  through  to  view  the 
body  of  the  martyi-ed  President. 
Then  in  the  quiet  of  the  morning, 
the  hearse  was  drawn  into  Chestnut 
st.  and  a  sad,  solemn  processior.  to 
the  Kensington  Depot,  Broad  and 
Berks  sts.,  began. 

Few  people  knew  it  was  passing. 
Lighted  by  the  pale  glow  of  the  gas 
jets,  the  procession  escorted  by 
mounted  soldiers  of  the  First  City 
Troon  and  a  few  others,  filed  slowli' 
up  5th  st.  to  Oxford  and  thence  to 
the  station  where  at  4.30  a  train 
left  for  Nev/  York,  bearing  with  it 
the   bodv   of   the   President. 
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601.  IMPORTANT,  HISTORIC  LARGE  BANNER  HONORING  LINCOLN  AND 
THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION  (99999) 


This  spectacular  banner,  measuring  68  x  69",  was  displayed  at  the  Great  Central  Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia  in 
June,  1864.  Lincoln  visited  Philadelphia  on  June  16  to  view  the  Fair,  and  spoke  there  and  at  several  other  locations 
around  the  city.  His  scheduled  and  orchestrated  visit  was  a  major  event  which  doubtless  occasioned  the  creation  of 
this  remarkable  banner. 

Subsequent  to  the  War,  the  banner  was  incorporated  into  a  collection  of  materials  relating  to  Lincoln,  slavery,  and  the 
War.  The  collection  was  taken  to  England  by  a  Welsh-born  army  chaplain,  and  was  displayed  there  extensively  during 
the  19th  Century.  Since  1890  it  has  been  in  storage,  shown  on  only  two  occasions,  the  last  in  the  1950's  at  the 
Chipping  Barnet  Museum  in  Middlesex. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  this  banner  home,  and  to  offer  it  to  American  collectors  and  institutions.  (#) 
Minimum  Bid:  $50,000.00 

Commenting  on  the  banner,  Herbert  Collins,  Curator  Emeritus  of  the  Smithsonian's  Division  of  Political  History,  observed: 
"The  re-discovery  of  this  banner  and  its  return  to  America  are  exciting  developments  indeed.  The  quality  of  construction,  artistic 
execution,  scale,  and  subject  matter  all  attest  to  its  having  been  considered  a  highly  important  piece  when  it  was  first 
employed.  The  presentation  of  Lincoln  in  an  anti-slavery  context  is  utterly  unique,  to  my  experience,  among  large  display 
pieces  of  this  era."  Collins  is  the  author  of  Threads  of  History  (Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  1979),  the  definitive  reference 
work  on  political  and  presidential  textiles.  He  continued,  "Over  the  ten  years  I  spent  researching  Threads.  I  was  able  to  visit  or 
othenwise  access  most  noteworthy  public  and  private  collections  containing  this  sort  of  material.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw 
anything  which  could  compare  with  the  present  banner.  It  certainly  far  surpasses  any  of  the  Lincoln  banners  I  was  able  to  pub- 
lish in  the  book.  The  term  'museum  piece'  is  a  much-abused  one  these  days,  particularly  in  the  commercial  marketplace. 
However,  in  the  case  of  this  banner,  it  is  rather  an  understatement." 


Please  Note:  Because  of  the  large  dollar  amount  involved,  it  may  be  possible  to  waive  our  normal  payment  terms  for 
this  item.  Seriously-interested  bidders  are  invited  to  call  our  office  to  discuss  a  possible  accommodation. 
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The  banner  measures  68  x  69  inches. 
It  is  very  heavy  and  substantial,  created 
of  multiple  levels  of  fabric.  The  principal 
devices  are  painted,  oil  on  canvas.  In 
the  case  of  the  eagle  and  shield,  an 
applique  treatment  helps  to  better  define 
the  image.  The  Lincoln  portrait  and 
medallion  images  of  a  male  and  female 
slave  are  all  trimmed  in  elaborate  gold 
braid.  The  words  "Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  are  formed  of 
individually  applied  and  trimmed  gold- 
painted  letters.  The  date,  "June  1864," 
is  done  in  gold  braid,  applied  to  a 
streamer,  itself  painted  similarly  to  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  letters  and 
affixed  to  the  fabric  backing.  At  the  bot- 
tom is  an  image  of  the  Capitol  dome. 

The  background  is  covered  in  bluish 
gray  silk  of  high  quality,  which  is  elabo- 
rately embroidered  in  black  thread,  in  a 
typical  Victorian  pattern.  The  banner  is 
framed  by  a  border  of  heavy,  cut-pile 
carpet-like  red  material.  Heavy  gold 
fringe  extends  across  the  bottom,  while 
at  the  top  are  three  heavy  leather 
straps.  These  straps  could  be  used  to 
loop  around  a  horizontal  pole,  by  which 
the  banner  could  be  carried  in  a  parade 
or  suspended  on  a  wall  or  rostrum. 

The  imagery  of  the  banner  is  fascinat- 
ing, as  well  as  elaborate.  The  central 
image  of  Lincoln  is  taken  from  a  well- 


known  photograph,  taken  by  Anthony 
Berger  in  Brady's  studio  in  February, 
1864.  It  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
reproduced  Lincoln  images,  especially 
popular  for  advertising  and  novelty 
cartes-de-visite  and  1864  election  cam- 
paign badges. 


The  slave  "medallions"  also  present 
familiar  images.  One  shows  a  kneeling 
man,  surrounded  by  the  words,  "Am  I 
not  a  man  and  a  brother?"  The  corre- 
sponding female  figure  is  surrounded  by 
"Am  I  not  a  woman  and  a  sister?"  These 
are  among  the  most  familiar  icons  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  While  these 
images  and  slogans  originated  in 
England,  they  appear  on  two  well- 
known  American  "hard  times  tokens" 
struck  in  1838,  and  are  seen  on  various 
medals,  china  pieces,  paper,  and  cloth 
items  produced  in  support  of  abolition 
over  the  next  two  decades. 

Two  devices  link  the  banner  specifically 
to  the  Philadelphia  Great  Central 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


Sanitary  Fair  of  1864.  The  eagle  and 
shield  are  clearly  taken  from  one  of  the 
most  identifiable  images  of  the  Fair, 
which  appeared,  among  other  places, 
on  the  official  program  of  the  Fair,  and 
on  a  set  of  stamps  made  for  sale  there 
(figures  2  &  3).  A  diagonal  streamer  has 
been  added  bearing  the  legend 
"Sanitary  Fair  1864." 

Superimposed  on  the  Capitol  at  the  bot- 
tom is  a  small,  round  logo  which  seems 
to  have  been  stamped  on  top  of  the 
pointed  building.  Probably  never  very 
clear  to  begin  with,  it  has  also  deterio- 
rated somewhat,  and  is  difficult  to  read. 
However,  it  can  clearly  be  identified  as 
the  logo  of  the  National  Sanitary 
Commission  (figure  3). 

A  particularly  interesting  aspect  of  the 
banner's  design  and  construction 
involves  the  background  silk  and 
embroidery.  The  delicate,  feminine 
embroidery  patterns  seem  oddly 
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incongruous  with  the  rest  of  the  bold 
design,  and  therein  lies  a  tale.  In  a 
report  prepared  for  the  banner's  last 
public  exhibition  at  England's  Barnet 
Museum  during  the  1950's,  the  embroi- 
dered silk  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Millard 
Fillmore,  from  one  of  her  ball  gowns. 
Indeed,  the  report  refers  to  a  print  of 
Zachary  Taylor's  1849  Inaugural  Ball,  in 
which  the  then-Abigail  Powers  (she  and 
Fillmore  subsequently  married  at  the 
White  House)  can  be  seen  wearing  a 
gown  with  precisely  this  embroidered 
decoration.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
embroidery  seems  out  of  keeping  with 
the  design  scheme,  suggesting  that  the 
fabric  was  employed  because  it  held 
some  special  significance. 

It  is  certain  that  the  silk  was  already 
embroidered  in  that  pattern  before  use 
on  the  banner;  the  embroidery  was  not 
a  deliberate  design  choice. 
Furthermore,  the  incorporation  of  the 
silk  in  a  central  position  at  an  early 
stage  of  construction  strongly  suggests 
that  there  was  a  determination  to  use 
this  particular  silk,  supporting  the  notion 
that  it  carried  some  special  signifi- 
cance. 

As  for  the  condition,  one  would 
describe  the  banner  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  in  excellent  condition.  While  it 
cleariy  shows  an  expected  degree  of 
overall  "aging,"  it  suffers  from  no  signifi- 
cant localized  condition  problems.  It 
has  recently  enjoyed  a  professional 
cleaning,  which  has  left  the  painted 
areas  and  gold  letters  brighter  and 
clearer.  Seriously-interested  parties  are 
invited  to  call  our  office  and  speak  with 
Tom  Slater  personally  for  a  detailed 
discussion. 

PROVENANCE:  The  recorded  history 
of  this  banner  is  both  fascinating  and 
significant.  It  was  included  in  a  collec- 
tion of  items  pertaining  to  Lincoln  and 
slavery  assembled  by  one  Erasmus 
Jones  during  and  shortly  after  the  war. 


Fig.  4 


The  Welsh-born  Jones  was  chaplain  for 
the  U.S.  21st  Infantry  Regiment  of 
Colored  Troops.  Consolidated  in 
March,  1864,  the  unit  saw  active  duty 
and  distinguished  itself  in  combat  in 
South  Carolina  that  summer.  Jones 
developed  a  great  respect  and  affection 
for  the  African-American  troops  with 
whom  he  served.  In  an  1864  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Welsh-American  maga- 
zine. The  American  Missionary,  he 
wrote:  "...the  black  soldiers  displayed  at 
this  time  more  bravery  and  determina- 
tion than  any  of  the  white  soldiers;  and 
once,  at  least,  when  our  white  soldiers 
turned  their  backs,  they  hurried  forward 
until  they  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
field." 

After  the  War,  Jones  returned  to 
England.  He  took  with  him  an  extensive 
collection  of  mementos,  including  ban- 
ners, slave  shackles  and  collars,  aboli- 
tionist broadsides,  and  other  related 
items.  They  were  displayed  in  a  series 
of  exhibitions  arranged  and  sponsored 
by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  and 
various  British  benevolent  societies. 

The  collection  remained  in  Jones'  pos- 
session until  1887,  when  he  sailed  for 
America,  never  to  return  to  Britain.  He 
left  the  items  in  the  custody  of  a  rela- 
tive, John  Samuel  Gibbon.  Upon 
Gibbon's  death  in  1893,  they  passed  to 
Jones'  second  cousin,  Richard  Thomas 
Samuels. 

In  1920,  the  Samuels  family  loaned  the 
collection  to  the  Horrocks  Museum  in 
Manchester,  where  it  remained  until 
1925.  In  1926,  the  items  were  retrieved 
and  sold  to  one  Richard  Fennel,  whose 
family  has  maintained  ownership  since. 
Except  for  the  mid-1950's,  when  the 
banner  was  loaned  to  the  Chipping 
Barnet  Museum  in  Middlesex,  for  an 
anti-slavery  display,  it  has  been  in  stor- 
age ever  since. 

According  to  a  2003  affidavit  from  the 
Fennel  family,  much  of  the  collection 
was  lost  or  damaged  while  at  Horrocks 
or  Barnet.  However,  some  fascinating 
pieces  remain,  giving  a  tantalizing 
glimpse  of  the  collection  as  it  was.  In 
addition  to  the  present  Lincoln/ 
Emancipation  banner,  the  family  still 
possessed  a  large  banner  honoring 
Jones'  Colored  Troops  regiment,  a  rare 
1865  Emancipation  print,  a  broadside 
abolishing  slavery  in  Missouri  in  1865, 
a  Lincoln  &  Johnson  1864  election 
poster,  and  various  other  items.  (The 
Colored  Troops  banner  was  subse- 
quently sold.)  The  centerpiece  of  the 
Jones'  collection,  the  Lincoln  banner, 
has  also  been  purchased  from  the  fam- 


ily, and  is  offered  at  auction  here. 
HISTORICAL  CONTEXT  The  present 
banner  was  commissioned  for  the 
Great  Central  Sanitary  Fair,  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  June,  1864.  It  carries 
both  the  date  and  a  logo  for  the 
Philadelphia  Fair  and  the  seal  of  the 
National  Sanitary  Commission  (see 
"Description"  section  above).  Lincoln 
made  an  important,  planned  visit  to  the 
Fair  on  June  16,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  banner  was  displayed  in  con- 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  6 


nection  with  that  visit. 

The  Great  Central  Sanitary  Fair  was  a 
memorable  event,  the  most  extrava- 
gant in  a  series  of  over  50  such  affairs 
held  across  the  North  between  1863 
and  1865.  They  were  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  a  predecessor  to 
our  modern  Salvation  Army  and  Red 
Cross,  which  was  formally  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1861.  It  is  a 
tragic,  little  known  fact  that,  during  the 
Civil  War,  nearly  twice  as  many  soldiers 
died  of  disease  and  pestilence  as  per- 
ished from  the  wounds  of  battle.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  sought  to  raise 
funds  for  medical  and  other  supplies 
and  to  improve  conditions  in  field  hos- 
pitals. Given  the  enormous  losses  suf- 
fered because  of  poor  conditions,  it 
was  an  effort  strongly  supported  by  the 
government  and  private  citizens. 

Fairs  such  as  the  Great  Central  provid- 
ed entertainment,  sold  and  auctioned 
novelties,  and  endeavored  in  every  way 
to  raise  funds  for  the  effort.  The 
Philadelphia  Fair,  which  ran  from  June 
7  to  June  28,  1864,  covered  all  of 
Logan  Square  (figure  5).  It  was  attend- 
ed by  over  1 00,000  people,  and  raised 
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The  Fair  was  conceived  in  February, 
1864  by  the  city's  Union  League  lead- 
ership. Philadelphia  was  home  to  the 
first  and  most  influential  of  the  Union 
Leagues,  which  were  founded  in  1863 
to  support  the  Union  cause  by  synchro- 
nizing speakers'  schedules,  reprinting 
editorials,  speeches,  and  sermons,  and 
in  general,  working  to  support  the  war 
effort  and  the  President.  The  Union 
Leagues  were  to  form  the  backbone  of 
Lincoln's  1864  re-election  effort,  and 
the  fact  that  the  impetus  for  the 
Philadelphia  Fair  came  from  the  Union 
League  leadership  is  not  insignificant. 


In  May, 
1864,  the 
Fair 

Committee 
was  for- 
mally 
appealing 
to  Lincoln 
to  visit.  It 
seems 
probable 
that  the 
present 
banner, 
consider- 
ing its  intricate  nature,  was  ordered 
well  in  advance  in  hope  of  the 
President's  attendance.  Interestingly 
both  the  banner  and  the  official  pro- 
gram (figure  7  above)  were  dated  sim- 
ply "June  1864"  suggesting  that  the 
precise  dates  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 
Lincoln  clearly  planned  to  attend,  but 
was  unable  to  make  the  opening  due  to 
war  duties,  sending  Bishop  Simpson  to 
address  the  opening  day  crowd  in  his 
stead. 

Lincoln  did  arrive,  accompanied  by  his 
family  to  great  fanfare  on  June  16.  He 
gave  an  address  at  the  Fair,  and  deliv- 
ered another  speech  at  the  Union 
League,  as  well  as  impromptu  remarks 
to  the  crowds  in  front  of  the  Union 
League  and  at  his  hotel  (where  he  was 
interrupted  by  outcries  like  "Three 
cheers  for  Honest  Abe.") 

At  the  Fair  itself,  the  President  declared 
of  its  fundraising,  "They  are  voluntary 
contributions  given  zealously  and 
earnestly  on  top  of  all  the  disturbances 
of  business,  of  all  the  disorders,  of  all 
the  taxation,  and  of  all  the  burdens  that 
war  has  imposed  upon  us,  giving  proof 
that  the  national  resources  are  not  all 
exhausted,  and  that  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism is  even  firmer  and  stronger  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln's  respect  and 


support  for  the  Fair's  efforts  were  gen- 
uine. In  a  March,  1864  address  at 
Washington,  he  observed,  "In  this 
extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  devel- 
opments have  manifested  themselves, 
such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former 
wars;  and  amongst  these  manifesta- 
tions nothing  has  been  more  remark- 
able than  these  fairs  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  soldiers  and  their  families."  In 
this  effort  thousands  of  Americans,  rich 
and  poor,  educated  and  common, 
worked  side  by  side  in  difficult  times  to 
make  an  incredible  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  their  fathers,  sons,  and 
brothers  in  the  field.  It  was  one  of 
America's  finest  hours. 

This  said,  one  should  not  discount  the 
complexity  of  Lincoln's  motives  in 
attending  the  Philadelphia  Fair.  He 
rarely  left  Washington  during  those  per- 
ilous times,  especially  for  a  destination 
as  then-distant  as  Philadelphia.  Ever 
the  calculating  politician,  he  may  well 
have  seen  this  trip  as  more  than  a  sim- 
ple recognition  of  a  noteworthy  charita- 
ble effort. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
his  visit  occun-ed  barely  a  week  after 
the  Baltimore  Convention  had  re-nomi- 
nated him  for  a  second  term.  At  that 
time,  the  election's  outcome  was  very 
much  in  doubt.  The  Democrats  planned 
to  capitalize  on  a  widespread  frustra- 
tion with  the  apparent  stalemate  after 
three  years  of  arduous  war. 
Furthermore,  the  Republican  platform 
adopted  at  Baltimore  moved  Lincoln 
and  his  political  supporters  from  the 
centrist  positions  they  had  tried  so  hard 
to  hold  into  more  radical  territory.  The 
Baltimore  platform  was  unequivocally 
aggressive  in  its  call  for  fierce  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  to  victory,  and,  even 
more  controversially,  for  the  view,  once 
held  only  by  radical  abolitionists,  that 
the  nation  should  "terminate  and  forev- 
er prohibit"  slavery  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  (The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  had,  of  course,  freed  the 
slaves  only  in  the  rebelling  states,  and 
was  conceived  more  as  a  means  of 
disrupting  the  Confederate  economy 
and  society  than  as  a  humanitarian 
gesture.) 

This  was  a  position  at  which  Lincoln 
had  arrived  only  torturously  It  had 
become  clear  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  had  in  the  past  undermined 
political  and  constitutional  processes, 
and  had  ultimately  been  the  cause  of 
the  great  conflict.  And  while  politicians 
may  have  seen  the  issues  of  the  War  in 


terms  of  legalistic  constitutional  argu- 
ments, it  became  clear  that  pure  aboli- 
tionist sentiment  was  the  moral  force 
which  drove  the  populace  of  the  North 
to  such  astounding  sacrifices  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  War. 

During  the  1864  campaign,  Lincoln  was 
to  declare,  "The  voice  of  the  people  is 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
slavery  throughout  a  future  re-United 
States."  It  was  only  he  acknowledged, 
"a  matter  of  time." 

With  this  evolving  perspective,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Lincoln's  view  of  past 
events  morphed.  In  September  of  1862, 
he  had  written  in  reply  to  a  Chicago 
church  committee  (with  regard  to  eman- 
cipating the  slaves  in  the  south),  "I  view 
this  matter  as  a  practical  war  measure, 
to  be  decided  on  according  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  it  may  offer 
to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 
Perhaps  over  time  he  was  moved  by 
the  fervor  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  freeing  the  slaves.  In 
January,  1863,  he  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Seward,  "If  my  name  ever  gets 
into  history,  it  will  be  for  this  act  (the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation),  and  my  whole  soul  is  in 
it"  In  February  of  1865,  he  wrote,  "As 
affairs  have  turned  out,  it  (the  signing) 

is  the  cen- 
tral act  of 
my  admin- 
istration, 
and  the 
great  event 
of  the  19th 
century." 

In  any 
case, 
Lincoln 
was 

beloved  by 
White  abo- 
litionists 
and 
African- 


Fig.  8 


Americans  alike  as  "The  Great  Emanci- 
pator," and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
theme  should  be  adopted  for  the 
design  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  banner.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  in  the  climate  of 
1864,  Lincoln  would  bask  in  this  image. 

Accordingly,  his  visit  to  the  Philadelphia 
Fair  may  well  have  assumed  a  certain 
calculated  political  purpose.  So  shortly 
after  the  nominating  convention,  it  was 
important  that  he  project  an  image  of 
strong  popular  support  for  himself  and 
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always  been  a  center  of  abolitionism, 
as  well  as  an  area  where  support  for 
the  war  ran  strong.  Lincoln  could  have 
expected  a  strong  outpouring  of  sup- 
port if  he  appeared  there,  and  this  he 
certainly  received.  The  reports  of  his 
tumultuous  welcome,  typified  by  the 
jubilant  torchlight  parade  which  con- 
ducted the  President  from  the  Fair  to 
the  Union  League,  can  only  have 
buoyed  his  re-election  prospects.  (It  is 
tantalizing  to  imagine  the  present  ban- 
ner having  been  carried  in  that  parade.) 
Viewed  with  this  perspective,  this  ban- 
ner may  be  considered  one  of  the  first, 
and  most  significant,  campaign  pieces 
for  the  1864  election. 

Another  interesting  context  for  the  ban- 
ner's display  at  the  Fair  presents  itself. 
As  a  fundraising  vehicle  for  the  Fair, 
prominent  businessmen  and  Lincoln 
backers  Charles  Godfrey  Leiand  and 
George  Henry  Boker  conceived  and 
commissioned  a  printing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Forty-eight 
copies  were  printed,  about  half  of 
which  survive.  Known  as  the  only 
"Authorized  Edition,"  or  the  "Boker 
Edition,"  each  was  signed  by  Lincoln, 
as  well  as  Secretary  Seward,  and  by 
John  Nicolay,  "Private  secretary  to  the 
President,  attesting  to  those  documents 
as  true  copy"  with  Lincoln's  signature. 

The  present  banner  is  focused  directly 
on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
itself.  Indeed,  rather  oddly,  Lincoln  is 
not  identified  by  name.  It  seems  entire- 
ly plausible  that  the  present  banner 
attended  the  display  and/or  sale  of 
these  Proclamation  copies! 

As  an  interesting  aside,  the  original 
draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
also  has  a  Sanitary  Fair  connection.  It 
was  donated  by  Lincoln  to  the  October, 
1863  Chicago  Fair  Committee,  "...the 
original  draft.. .is  enclosed  herewith... I 
have  some  desire  to  retain  the  paper; 
but  if  it  shall  contribute  to  the  relief  or 
comfort  of  the  soldiers  that  will  be  bet- 
ter." The  Proclamation  was  auctioned 
off  for  the  then-staggering  sum  of 


$3,000-  to  a  Chicago  businessman. 
Sadly,  it  was  lost  in  the  Great  Chicago 
Fire. 

ANALYSIS:   In  light  of  the  information 
presented  above,  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
state the  historic  significance  of  the 
Lincoln/Emancipation  banner. 

Its  quality  and  complexity  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  incorporation  of  silk 
donated  by  a  former  First  Lady,  attest 
to  a  prominent  role.  As  active  dealers  in 
historical  Americana  for  over  three 
decades,  we  have  seen  literally  dozens 
of  patriotic  and  political  banners  of  this 
era.  None  approach  the  "substantial" 
nature  and  presence  of  this  one. 

The  subject  matter  (Lincoln,  abolition, 
and  emancipation)  could  not  be  more 
desirable  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
The  banner  also  possesses  powerful 
visual  appeal,  not  unimportant  to  insti- 
tutions or  private  collectors  looking  for 
display  value. 

The  intended  use  for  this  banner  could 
not  be  more  significant.  The  greatest 
Sanitary  Fair  of  the  War,  which  featured 
a  major  appearance  by  Lincoln  at  the 
outset  of  the  critical  1864  re-election 
campaign. 

Lastly,  the  provenance  is  delightful  and 
appealing.  One  cannot  help  but  feel 
excited  at  the  thought  of  this  historic 
banner  being  once  again  displayed  in 
America  after  nearly  140  years  "in  exile." 


What  is  offered  here 
is  not  a  mere  artifact, 
but  a  true,  tangible 
relic  of  an  event 
fraught  with  historic 
significance.  As  such, 
it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  evaluate  in  coldly 
commercial  terms. 

Each  time  we  have 
announced  and 
explained  the  banner 
privately,  one  question 
has  always  eventually 
come  up:  "What  do  you 
think  it  will  bring??' 
Unfortunately,  profes- 
sional expertise  fails  us 
here.  This  tanner  is 
deariy  so  much  more 
important  than  any 
other  remotely 


comparable  item  to  have  appeared  in 
the  marketplace  that  any  such  estimate 
would  be  rooted  in  pure  conjecture; 
there  simply  are  no  relevant  compara- 
bles. 

The  last  copy  of  the  "Boker  Edition"  of 
the  Proclamation  itself  auctioned  for 
more  than  $600,000  and  another  copy 
is  now  being  offered  at  $1,000,000. 
The  highest  recorded  price  of  which  we 
are  aware  for  a  Lincoln  banner  was  a 
confirmed  private  sale  two  years  ago  of 
a  campaign  banner  for  $125,000. 
However,  there  are  literally  dozens  of 
Lincoln  campaign  banners  in  public  and 
private  collections.  Even  more  remotely 
comparable  are  two  small  manufac- 
tured campaign  banners  in  the  form  of 
flags  bearing  Lincoln's  portrait,  auc- 
tioned for  an  average  of  just  under 
$60,000  each  in  the  last  two  years. 
Furthermore,  the  present  piece  is  so 
much  more  than  "just"  a  Lincoln  ban- 
ner. It's  linking  of  Lincoln  with  anti-slav- 
ery (virtually  unique  to  our  experience), 
and  its  equally-unique  connection  to 
the  historically-important  Sanitary  Fair, 
place  this  banner  "in  a  class  by  itself." 

In  valuing  the  present  banner,  one 
must  "throw  away  the  rule  book."  We 
will  only  say  that  we  view  our  published 
minimum  bid  as  exceedingly  conserva- 
tive, and  that  we  would  be  stunned  if 
this  astonishing  opportunity  did  not  pro- 
duce a  selling  price  which  eclipses  the 
previous  record  for  a  Lincoln  banner  by 
a  wide  margin. 


Please  Note:  Because  of  the  large  dollar  amount  involved,  It 
may  be  possible  to  waive  our  normal  payment  terms  for  this 
item.  Seriously-interested  bidders  are  Invited  to  call  our  office 
to  discuss  a  possible  accommodation. 


